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medical qualification or obstetrical diploma. These 
restrictions may not to the author seem to matter 
much, but they inevitably lessen the value to be 
assigned to the more strictly medical and ob¬ 
stetrical portions of her work. 

For example, on p. 34 Dr. Stopes writes of the 
tendency for the head of civilised man to get larger 
and so to make the birth of the babies of the future 
through “the gateway of pain” ( i.e . the mother’s 
pelvis) almost impossible unless Caesarean section, 
which may have become a racial necessity by that 
time, is perfected; but on p. 155 she ascribes the 
survival of more girl than boy babies to the 
strength of the former, apparently forgetting her 
conclusions about “the gateway of pain,” for 
surely the heads of the boy babies (who weigh 
on an average more than the girl babies) are more 
likely to be compressed injuriously in their exit. 

A careful reading of the whole book leaves the 
reviewer in two minds whether to praise it on 
account of the many beautiful and far-seeing 
thoughts in it and the practical suggestions it 
contains for the relief of the distresses and diffi¬ 
culties of expectant mothers and fathers, or to 
censure it for the impracticability of many of its 
recommendations and for the lack of distinction 
between matters which have been fairly well 
established and those which are little more 
than speculations. It is only fair, however, 
constantly to bear in mind that the appeal 
of the book is pre-eminently to the “young 
happy and physically well-conditioned pair who, 
mating beautifully on all the planes of their exist¬ 
ence, are living in married love” (p. 13), and to 
“middle- and upper-class women” (p. 168). With 
this group as audience it is less surprising to read 
that for the man who “ desires to have a child 
who may become one of the master minds ” it is 
wise “to mate himself with the long-young late- 
maturing type of woman and let her bear that 
child some time between th 4 age of thirty-five 
and forty-five.” At the same time, even that type 
of woman within these years is likely to have 
rigidity of the “ gateway of pain ” just as 
any other elderly primipara has, so the ex¬ 
pected “ master mind ” may come to be a 
still-birth. All the way through her book 
Dr. Stopes is impeded by the confusion of 
thought which reigns when one group of 
parents is being advised and another is being 
scolded. The radiant motherhood which is written 
about is for the few. This becomes clear when 
we read (p. 50) that “the ideal way of spending 
the earlier months of coming parenthood is in the 
form of an extended honeymoon, in which the 
couple, travelling slowly, should follow the guide 
of seasonal beauty,” etc. ; that the fertilising union 
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should take place “on a holiday into wild and 
inspiring solitudes ” ; and that after giving birth 
to her child the mother “ should lie about for the 
whole of six weeks ” (p. 174). 

With two very difficult subjects Dr. Stopes 
deals in her own way. In the chapter which she 
calls “The Weakest Link in the Human Chain,” 
she tries to decide the best way of answering the 
child when he or she asks about sexual and re¬ 
productive matters. She cuts the Gordian knot 
by recommending that “the child’s first instruc¬ 
tion in its attitude towards its sex-organs, its 
first account of the generation of human beings, 
should be given when it is two or three years 
old”; and she adds : “A child so tiny will usually 
not remember one word of what was said to it, 
but the effects on his outlook wall be deep." The 
other difficult question is that of sexual connection 
during pregnancy. Several of the chapters con¬ 
tain very useful advice, and that (the tenth) on 
the physical difficulties of the expectant mother is 
full of such; but is Dr. Stopes aware that at ante¬ 
natal clinics these things are being commonly 
taught to all expectant mothers, sometimes with 
quite usefully irradiating effects? Not a few ob¬ 
stetricians believe that morning sickness and some 
of the other impedimenta of pregnancy are pre¬ 
ventable. 

In other chapters, as has been hinted already, 
the author reveals a rather extraordinary readi¬ 
ness to consider strange stories, such as that 
Oscar Wilde’s character was determined by 
thoughts which his mother cherished about him 
whilst she was carrying him in her womb. Some 
of her suggested remedies for existing evils are 
sound, although difficult of accomplishment, such 
as the endowment of motherhood ; but the sterilisa¬ 
tion of the unfit by Acts of Parliament might tend 
to do what she herself condemns so much—the 
manufacturing of revolutionaries. Her suggestion 
of a safe method of controlling parenthood by 
preventing conception is taken for granted in this 
volume; it was described in detail in an earlier 
one. 


Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s Chemistry. 

A Treatise on Chemistry . By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
H. E. Roscoe and C. Schorlemmer. Vol. i., 
The Non-metallic Elements. Fifth edition, com¬ 
pletely revised by Dr. J. C. Cain. Pp. xv + 968. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1920.) 
Price 305. net. 

T is forty-three years since the first edition of 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer s “Treatise on 
Chemistry ” appeared. The volumes on Organic 
Chemistry have now passed out of general use. 
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■but those on Inorganic Chemistry show no sign of 
any decline in popularity, and maintain their posi¬ 
tion almost unchallenged as the standard work on 
chemistry in the English language. It is not 
easy at the first attempt to discover what are the 
special qualities that give to Roscoe’s book this 
attribute of perpetual youth and long-sustained 
utility, but the refusal of the author to sacrifice 
either clearness of exposition or scholarly writing 
in order to reduce the size of the treatise, or to 
overcrowd its pages with detail, has perhaps been 
one of the most important factors in securing 
these enviable attributes. Thus it is still possible 
to turn to the work for the detailed story of the 
investigation of the fixed or variable oxygen-con- 
tent of the atmosphere, or of the composition of 
the distillate from hydrochloric acid, without find¬ 
ing that the narrative has been so abbreviated as 
to be valueless except as a guide to the original 
papers. The editors of successive editions must 
have exercised considerable restraint in order 
to allow a full account to be preserved of 
experiments which were becoming too old to 
be modern, but were still too modern to be 
classical. 

In bringing out the new edition, Dr. Cain has 
been handicapped by the fact that he has no longer 
been able to refer his work to Roscoe himself for 
approval; but, having been associated with Roscoe 
in the preparation of the preceding edition, he has 
had special advantages in striving to preserve the 
character and style of the book, and has suc¬ 
ceeded so well in his task that the later dates 
which now appear in the footnotes are the most 
conspicuous marks of modernity. Here and there 
a paragraph remains which shows signs of obso¬ 
lescence, and in an occasional instance ( e.g . the 
electrical' method of making carbon disulphide) 
modern work has escaped notice; but the new 
edition is a worthy successor to those that have 
gone before, and will contribute its share to the 
long life of the treatise. 

One fault which was formerly characteristic of 
Roscoe’s “Chemistry” has almost disappeared in 
the new edition—namely, the conversion of classical 
apparatus into a, modern form, without any indica¬ 
tion in the text of the transformation that had been 
effected. Only one example of this curious pro¬ 
cess appears to have survived—namely, the in¬ 
troduction of a gas furnace with a row of Bunsen 
burners in the figure illustrating the experiments 
on the composition of air carried out by Dumas 
and Boussingault in 1841, although the joints of 
the apparatus are still shown with the original 
rubber bandages instead of rubber tubing. This 
last link with an old tradition will perhaps be 
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broken when the time comes for a sixth edition 
to appear. 

It is some satisfaction that the printing and 
paper show no sign of deterioration, so that the 
appearance of the book is as attractive as in 
former years. Roscoe’s “Chemistry” has never 
stooped to the use of black type as a means of 
emphasis, nor to the use of smaller type for 
matter of less importance Even the conven¬ 
tional division of the text into chapters is missing. 
These features have given to the book a character 
of its own, which clearly appeals to the more 
scholarly type of reader, even if the student finds 
that he is obliged to read the book instead of 
skimming through it from one key-word to 
another. The student will still find, however, that 
he has in Roscoe the best available guide to the 
literature of inorganic chemistry, directing his 
attention to all the more important papers, and 
passing lightly over the mass of detail which has 
converted so many of the larger works from text¬ 
books into dictionaries. Roscoe’s “Chemistry,” in 
spite of its increasing size, still possesses all the 
essential qualities of a book rather than of a cata¬ 
logue, and this is perhaps the principal reason 
why its approaching jubilee is unaccompanied by 
any marks of old age. T, M. L. 


Archimedes. 

Archimedes. By Sir Thomas Heath. Pp. ii 4- 58. 
(Pioneers of Progress Series.) (London: 
S.P.C.K. ; New York : The Macmillan Co., 
1920.) Price 2S. net. 

Y the general consent of all competent judges 
Archimedes is one of the greatest mathe¬ 
maticians the world has ever seen. It is not easy 
to justify this opinion to a popular audience, most 
members of which know little and care less about 
mathematics; but Sir Thomas Heath’s book ought 
to succeed in making the ordinary reader under¬ 
stand to some extent the nature of Archimedes’ 
discoveries, and in arousing interest in the 
achievements of Greek mathematicians. 

Chap. i. gives such fragmentary (and often 
legendary) notes as we have on Archimedes’ 
personal career; chap. ii. is an excellent account 
of Greek geometry before Archimedes’ time; 
chaps, iii.-vii. give analyses of Archimedes’ ex¬ 
tant works. Special attention may be directed to 
the paragraphs (pp. 31-35) on the “Method,” dis¬ 
covered by J. L. Heiberg so lately as 1906 in a 
palimpsest at Constantinople. This work shows 
how Archimedes was led to some of his theorems 
by quasi-mechanical considerations. It should be 
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